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From the Editor 


The articles in this issue offer us a glimpse into different aspects of Christian 
praxis. The first, part one of a two-part series, written by Dr. Arthur David 
Canales, Assistant Professor and Chairperson of the Department of Religious 
Studies and Philosophy of Silver Lake College, gives us some unique insights 
into the practice of ministry. José Marti, the Cuban poet and thinker once 
called youth a treasure —yet we often marginalize youth and youth ministry 
within our churches. Dr. Canales article offers us an analysis and portrait of 
youth ministry in the Catholic Church. While many of our readers are 
Protestant, we also have some Catholic readers and contributors, since many of 
the issues we face are similar. What struck me the most in reading this article 
was indeed these similarities between the challenges our churches, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, face in doing youth ministry. In the next issue, our readers 
will be treated to part two. 


The second article, written by Gabriel A. Salguero, a doctoral candidate at 
Union Theological Seminary, looks at Christian praxis in a different light, by 
exploring ethics within the public sphere through the unique lenses of a very 
popular practice in our culture —cooking. By using the metaphor of cooking 
and the kitchen, he gives us a unique insight into ethics and Christian liberative 
praxis that is accessible and palatable. I particularly appreciated the 
comparison he traces between recipes, which compare to ethical guidelines, 
and the actual practices in which we “adjust” our recipes. 
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A Reality Check: 
Addressing Catholic Hispanic Youth Ministry in the United States of 
America (Part 1) 


Arthur David Canales 


After having been fortunate enough to work with Hispanics' in Miami, 
Florida, in two different Catholic communities,’ both having large Hispanic 
populations, approximately thirty to fifty percent of the parish, I am addressing 
the needs in Catholic Hispanic youth ministry. In both parishes, I served as a 
youth minister. Throughout this article I will use the terms "youth," 
"adolescents," "teenagers," "young people," and "students" interchangeably and 
as synonymous terms. These terms are intended to be used as all- 
encompassing, gender-neutral and inclusive terms that reflect a certain age 
category within the infrastructure of youth ministry. Additionally, they refer to 
typical junior high and senior high school ages, particularly ninth through 
twelfth grade, ages thirteen through eighteen. Although psychologically and 
socially adolescents are typically broken into three categories: younger 
adolescents 11 to 14 years of age, middle adolescents 15 to 18 years of age, 
and older adolescents 19-22 years of age,” this article will not be referring to 
the latter category. 

Additionally, I have worked in Washington, D.C. in Hispanic 
ministries, but on a much more limited basis, and also served as a youth 
pastor.’ This article reflects on a pastoral approach to ministering to Catholic 


' For the parameters of this article, I choose to use the term "Hispanic" to refer to 
people who come from Spanish origin, heritage, or descent and people who are known 
as "Latino" who have ancestral roots from Central and/or South America. I will not 
distinguish between "Hispanic" and "Latino" for the purposes of this article. For more 
on "Hispanic" and/or "Latino" distinctions see Eduardo C. Fernandez, S.J., La 
Cosecha: Harvesting Contemporary United States Hispanic Theology, (1972-1988), 
(Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 2000) xviii-xix. 
* The terms "community/communities" and "parish/parishes" are intermeshing terms, 
and not meant to confuse the audience. I use them as identical ecclesiological realities. 
Charles M. Shelton, S.J. Adolescent Spirituality: Pastoral Ministry for High School 
and College Youth, (Chicago, Illinois: Loyola University Press, 1983) 1-4. j 
I use the terms "youth minister" and "youth pastor" as equivalent and ecumenical 
terms. Although the term "youth minister" is commonplace in Catholic ministry, 
"youth pastor" is commonplace in Protestant and Evangelical ministry and youth 
ministry culture within the United States. 
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Hispanic adolescents in the context of parish youth ministry’ in the United 
¿States of America. 


The Current Climate 


Ht is difficult to determine the exact climate of Catholic Hispanic youth 
rministry in the United States. There is a perceived growing sense of urgency 
toward the assimilation of Hispanic adolescents simultaneously into the U.S. 
«culture; however, there is a growing sense of frustration among Hispanic 
¡pastoral youth ministers that Hispanic young people are losing their cultural 
lidentity and history through assimilation into a Euro-American society that 
¿denounces their voice, vision, and prophetic role. Numerous discussions with 
‘youth ministers, diocesan directors of youth ministry, and ordained ministers in 
ithe church have found that a desire to help Hispanic youth inculturate their 
‘beliefs and values as a culturally relevant people is not lacking, nor is there a 
lack of desire in mentoring Hispanic young people to become mature 
‘responsible Christians. What appears to be insufficient are the pastoral 
¡strategies to initiate and motivate change within the majority of U.S. Catholic 
dioceses. Part of the dilemma is that adolescent ministry across the United 
States could benefit from updating and restructuring. With the exception of a 
precious few parishes within each diocese, youth ministries still function and 
operate out of a paradigm that has been in place for over twenty-years. If 
Catholic youth ministry is going to be successful, then capturing the hearts and 
minds of minority youth is essential; new initiatives, new paradigms, and new 
strategies to attract and retain Hispanic young people have to be developed and 
implemented. 


Hispanic youth ministry is at a crossroads in the United States. It 
stands at the intersection between adolescent pop-culture and Hispanic self- 
identity. If Hispanic adolescents cannot find the church as an avenue to 


5 In this article, the term "ministry" is restricted to adults who carry forward the 
mission of the Church and the ministry of Jesus the Christ to adolescents. Therefore, 
youth ministry falls under the umbrella of ministry, and it has its own style, context, 
and qualities that make it applicable and appealing to young people. 

6 Alejandro Aguilera-Titus, "The Youth Voice of a People on the Go.” In Soledad 
Galeron, Rosa Maria Icaza, and Rosendo Urrabazo edit, Prophetic Vision: Pastoral 
Reflections on the National Pastoral Plan for Hispanic Ministry, (San Antonio, Texas: 
Sheed & Ward, 1992), 339. 
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express their faith, then young Hispanics will be left without a basis for finding 
personal dignity, the meaning in life, and the sacredness of humanity.’ 
Discerning how to impact Hispanic youth ministry is a daunting task because it 
is part of the larger scheme of U.S. Catholic youth ministry, which operates 
from a Euro-American framework incorporating Hispanic ministry under its 
auspices. The climate for Hispanic youth ministry has an array of challenges 
that are unique to Hispanics, such as parents! traditionalist views about women, 
the exploitation of women in the home and work, an overall lack of security, 
family disintegration, marginalization and discrimination, and conflict with 
parents' religiosity.’ All these challenges should not be taken lightly if those 
involved in Hispanic youth ministry want to achieve a harmonious integration 
of a young person's identity, self-worth, and individual personality. 


A Brief Critique of Catholic Youth Ministries in the United States 


There are three predominant and distinct types of youth ministries that are 
operative in the Catholic Church of the United States today: (1) the small 
classroom model; (2) the Life Teen model; and (3) the comprehensive or total 
youth ministry model. 


1. The Classroom Model: This first model resembles a catechism 
class or Sunday school class. It is a vestige of pre-Vatican II and early post- 
Vatican II religious instruction that centers around a teacher's instruction. It 
gathers teenagers into a classroom. An adult catechist teaches from a set 
curriculum or from the Catechism of the Catholic Church. Unfortunately, 
adolescents find this model dry, unchallenging, and too similar to regular high 
school classes. The most recent document concerning Catholic youth ministry 
in the U.S. is Renewing the Vision: A Framework For Catholic Youth Ministry. 
RTV stipulates that the ministry of catechesis is vitally important eo 
adolescent faith development but, it is only one component of youth ministry.” 


7 Carmen Maria Cervantes, Alejandro Aguilera-Titus, Carlos Carrillo, Pedro Castex, 
Juan Diaz-Vilar, Juan Huitrado, In Carmen Maria Cervantes edits, Prophets of Hope, 
Volume 1: Hispanic Young People and the Church's Pastoral Response, (Winona, 
Minnesota: Saint Mary's Press, 1994) 24. (Hereafter referred to as POH, v.1.) 
; , POH, v. 1, 42-43. 

? National Conference of Catholic Bishops, Renewing the Vision: A Framework For 
Catholic Youth Ministry, (Washington, D.C.: United States Catholic Conference, 1997) 
28-29. From hereto forth referred to as RTV. 
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ITV strongly suggests that youth ministries adopt a student-centered approach 
)» catechesis as distinct from a teacher-centered approach to catechesis, 
ecognizing the gifts and experiences of young people. Youth ministers may 
nd it beneficial to utilize and foster the life experience of teenagers as well as 
nego * "adolescents in the learning process by incorporating a variety of 
earning methods and activities through which adolescents can explore and 
arn important religious concepts of the Scriptures and Catholic faith." 

Typically, this model caters to a smaller youth ministry. The number 
ff young people in this type of youth ministry is small and the youth minister is 
| part-time employee or volunteer, such as a parent or a young married couple, 
rith limited or no theological education and ministerial background. The 
acilitator is [undoubtedly] a good-hearted person, but is likely to have limited 
raining in adolescent behavior, adolescent psychology, and adolescent 
pirituality.'* Sharing the Light of Faith: National Catechetical Directory for 
vatholics of the United States does briefly mention the importance of well- 
rained and well-educated youth professionals. "They must have a solid grasp 
ff Catholic doctrine and worship; familiarity with scripture; communication 
xills; the ability to use various methodologies; understanding of how people 
‘row and mature and of how persons of different age and circumstances 
2arn."'? Therefore, there is a practical and theological need for youth workers 
» fully understand not only an effective teaching approach with adolescents, 
ut also, the diversity of young people and their religious situation. 

Unfortunately, in most cases the classroom model lacks a sufficient 
vell-rounded spirituality, falls short of its ministerial potential, and may 
2semble an adolescent "baby-sitting" service instead of a full-fledged ministry 
or young people.'* It is no wonder that many youth lose interest and leave 
neir parishes seeking something new or different. 


2. Life Teen: The second type of youth ministry that has enjoyed 
olative success in the United States is Life Teen, which began in 1977 in 
Aesa, Arizona. As of August 2003, there are 854 Catholic parishes 


o __. a 
'RTV, 29. 
| National Conference of Catholic Bishops, Sharing the Light of Faith: National 
‘atechetical Directory for Catholics of the United States (Washington, D.C: United 
tates Catholic Conference, 1979) Articles 204-211. 

“Sharing the Light of Faith, Article 211. — 
' Congregation for the Clergy, General Directory For Catechesis, (Washington, D. C: 
Inited States Catholic Conference, 1997) Article 184-185. Hereafter referred to as 
IDC. 
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subscribing to Life Teen. The curriculum in Life Support supplies youth 
pastors with yearly materials and resources at a cost of $595 per year. 
Parishes must subscribe yearly to Life Support if they are to use the Life Teen 
Logo and/or associate or advertise themselves as a "Life Teen Parish." 
However, a competent youth minister with a theological degree and with two 
years of youth ministry experience does not have to endure such an expensive 
program. There are plenty of less expensive worthwhile Catholic youth 
resources on the market. 

This type of youth ministry usually, but not always, revolves around 
the celebration of Sunday Eucharist. After Mass, teens gather for faith sharing, 
catechesis, and some type of social activity. Parishes that use this model of 
youth ministry must literally and figuratively "buy into" the Life Teen 
philosophy as well as into Life Teen's rather expensive, but simple 
curriculum.'* Unfortunately, Life Teen as a youth ministry typically caters to 
suburban Catholics and allows little room for creativity. This approach is easy 
enough to follow and provides an inexperienced lay catechist or youth minister 
with a "recipe for success." The trade-off is that the lessons are pre-planned 
and are a "cookie-cutter" approach to youth ministry. On the other hand, Life 
Teen has had success in many dioceses across the United States because its 
strength focuses around the celebration of Sunday Eucharist. More often than 
not, parishes that implement the Life Teen model generally have the youth 
discuss after Sunday Mass the scriptures that were proclaimed. Although 
scripture must be part of any youth ministry, adolescent issues and needs do 
not always jibe with the Sunday Lectionary. Similarly, albeit/the gathering for 
Sunday Eucharist is paramount, teenagers ideally should be encouraged to 
worship with their families." At best, this is a weak approach to Lectionary- 
based and liturgical catechesis because it falls into a typical Euro-American 
passive parish youth ministry paradigm. The Prophets of Hope state that the 
"Passive Parish" paradigm fails to challenge or appeal to Catholic Hispanic 
young people because it suffers from pastoral nearsightedness: 


Many parishes in the process of growth fall into 
bureaucratization and professionalization and concentrate on 
offering liturgical, educational, and social services to people 
who ask for them. Parish staff members tend to the needs of 


1 This information came from a telephone conversation between myself and the Life 


Teen representative in Mesa, Arizona (July 21, 2003). Much of this information can be 


gleaned from the Life Teen website, <www.LifeTeen.com>. 
¿RTV, 11. 
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those who seek them out within the established parish 
department and schedule. Ministries and schedules of 
activities revolve around preparation for and celebration of the 
sacraments. Parish work centers on activities that occur 
mainly on the church site. As a result, lay ministries are 
almost exclusively liturgical and educational.'® 


This is one of the main obstacles that Life Teen and the majority of 
Suro-American youth ministries must overcome to meet the changing needs of 
Hispanic youth. RTV encourages the ministry of adolescents to recognize both 
>ommunities of faith in their life: the parish-community and the family- 
>ommunity or the church of the home.'’ Authentic liturgical awareness of the 
liturgy leads to liturgical action outside the liturgy. A strong foundation is 
desperately needed to constantly reaffirm the intrinsic connection between 
scripture, prayer, liturgy, spirituality, and social justice. If not, youth ministries 
run the danger of catechetical formation that lacks preparation, evaluation, and 
realization about authentic Christian discipleship and adolescent leadership.'* 


3. Comprehensive Youth Ministry. The third type of youth ministry is 
the comprehensive or total youth ministry model and it is advocated by all the 
Zatholic dioceses in the United States.” According to Sharing the Light of 
Faith, a "total youth ministry includes catechetical activities in which the 
message is proclaimed, community is fostered, service is offered, and worship 
‘s celebrated."? The U.S. bishops offer a set of generic guidelines for youth 
ministers and catechists to follow. Moreover, there is a clear calling from the 
sishops for biblical literacy and stronger catechesis and discipleship: "The 
study of scripture, the Church, the sacraments, and morality should be part of 
the overall program."? Unfortunately, the bishops offer no concrete "plan of 
action" for youth ministers, only recommendations for success. 


‘6 POH, v. 1, 176-177. (Hereafter referred to as POH, v.1.) 

WRTV, 11-12. > 

'8 Both discipleship and leadership are key factors in nurturing adolescents on their 
uest toward Christian maturity. See RTV, Goals 1-3, pp. 9, 11, 15. E 

See USCCB, Renewing the Vision. , 

National Conference of Catholic Bishops, Sharing the Light of Faith: National 
Catechetical Directory for Catholics of the United States (Washington, D.C: United 
States Catholic Conference, 1979) # 228. ; 

” Ibid. 
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The Current Approach to Catholic Youth Ministry 


There are approximately four areas of concentration in Catholic Euro- 
Anglo youth ministries in the United States. These four foci are fundamental 
in dealing with youth attendance, leadership, spirituality, and diversity within a 
youth ministry context. The four foci are as follows: (1) arranging events to 
protect youth from peer and social temptations; (2) trying to gain youth's 
interest through entertainment, fun, and games; (3) involving youth in both 
community responsibilities and church ministries; and (4) challenging youth to 
transform society by living the gospel message.” However, any overuse of 
one particular focus over another will lead to a dysfunctional youth ministry. 
Ministry to adolescents must be balanced as well as diverse. 

Focus # 1: Arranging events to protect youth from temptation. The 
aim of the first focus within a youth ministry is to provide teenagers with a 
healthy and safe environment in which to socialize with their friends and peers. 
It has a strong social component. This focus will allow youth ministers to be 
creative and collaborative with their programming. These are referred to as 
"special events" that take place on Friday, Saturday, or Sunday evenings. Such 
events might be midnight bowling, going to dinner and a movie, playing a 
large ministry game that encompasses the entire ministry such as a scavenger 
hunt, going to a local high school sporting event--the list of possibilities in 
never-ending. The decision rests with the youth and their interests to 
determine which type of activity they want to arrange to make it fun, safe, and 
avoiding temptation. The key is to keep it simple, affordabie, and something 
that the entire ministry can enter into and enjoy. 

Focus # 2: Trying to gain youth's interest through entertainment, 
fun, and games. Although this focus seems to resemble the first, it maintains 
its separateness. It shifts its energy not to a special event, but to entertaining 
through fun activities and games that take place within the traditional 
infrastructure” of the youth ministry gathering. For instance, there might be a 
game that is played for fifteen minutes within a two-hour Wednesday night 


2 Merton Strommen, Karen E. Jones, and Dave Rahn, Youth Ministry that Transforms: 
A Comprehensive Analysis of the Hopes, Frustrations, and Effectiveness of Today's 
Youth Workers (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publisher, 2001) 69. 

-2 The traditional focus of youth ministry programming is typically fourfold: (1) 
entertainment based on skits, a comedian, or live music, etc., (2) a presentation given 
by a dynamic speaker or Bible instruction, (3) a large audience of teenagers, and (4) a 
final prayer and announcements. The gathering is filled with heavy fanfare. For more 
on youth ministry structures see Strommen, Jones, and Rahn, 67. 
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youth ministry gathering. One of the most important elements of the second 
focus is the interaction between adult catechists and students. They both get 
more acquainted with each other in a less structured atmosphere and in a much 
more human way. People in the ministry, both young and old, are having fun 
together. Play is an essential element in ministry--especially in youth ministry. 
If there is no play in the ministry, it becomes too "bogged down" and boring. 
‘Students are not participating in youth ministry simply to go to another class; 
they are not going to night school; they are participating in an empowering 
process that caters to their spiritual needs and assists them in daily living and 
discipleship. 

Focus # 3: Involving youth in both community responsibilities and 
church ministries. This focus places the emphasis on students learning 
community service, outreach, mission, ministry, and social justice by 
participating fully in the various activities offered by the parish-community or 
by addressing a need in the local neighborhoods. It focuses on adolescents 
expressing their faith through lived experiences. Teenagers learn to put their 
faith-life into action. Whether the youth ministry is involved with Habitat for 
Humanity for a day or tutoring an elementary child, teenagers are contributing 
to the socio-economic improvement of community life. Such pragmatic 
experiences allow young people to feel empowered and begin to develop a 
deeper sense of identity, religious values, and morality. The same is equally 
applicable when it applies to specific ministries in the parish, whether liturgical 
or non-liturgical ministries. By participating in various ministries, youth begin 
to formalize their religious development through practical pastoral application. 

Focus # 4: Challenging youth to transform society by living the 
gospel message. This focus is the crux of comprehensive ministry toward 
adolescents becoming leaders within their own community. After a young 
person develops a personal relationship with God, then the student may take 
the initiative to be an active leader within the community. In most cases 
involving youth ministry, teenagers become leaders within the youth ministry 
community. This implies a process that brings about change and eventually 
transformation within the broader ministry. A particular student may be 
influenced by a certain idea found in the Bible, or maybe a parable of Jesus in 
the gospels might ignite a spark within a young person. According to Peter Ge 
Northouse, when persons become a transformation leader, "they move 
'followers' to accomplish more than what is usually expected of them. They 
become motivated to transcend their own self-interests for the good of the 
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group or organization." 24 Once this stage is accomplished then the ministry 
empowers students because they now feel invested in the program and feel that 
their contributions are a significant dimension of a worthwhile enterprise.” 
Catholic youth ministries need creative, collaborative, and competent 
adolescents to ensure that a clear vision is actualized through the living of the 
gospel message. 

Assessing the effectiveness of a parish youth ministry is a substantial 
way to gauge the particular approach that a youth ministry is operating in as 
distinct from another approach. For instance, if a youth ministry's approach to 
ministry is heavily involved with entertainment and filled with fun and games, 
then it builds an apathetic and unchallenged youth ministry. Although 
entertainment and fun need to be a part of a vibrant youth ministry, if it 
occupies more than thirty-three percent of the ministry's energy, then it 
generates adolescents who become spiritually lethargic with a lack of interest 
or staples such as participation in Sunday worship and awareness of global and 
local social justice concerns.”° 

The majority of RTV,” Part III, addresses the themes and components 
for a comprehensive youth ministry and is the preferred choice for youth 
ministry by the U.S. Bishops and professional youth specialists. The document — 
indicates that.comprehensive youth ministry involves the entire universal 
Church. According to RTV, a prescription for a comprehensive model for 
youth ministry is to: (1) utilize each of the Church's ministries--advocacy, 
catechesis, community life, evangelization, justice and service, leadership 
development, pastoral care, prayer and worship--in an integrated approach to 
achieving the three goals for ministry with adolescents; (2) provide 
developmentally appropriate programs and activities that promote personal and 
spiritual growth for young and older adolescents; (3) enrich family life and 
promote the faith growth of families of adolescents; (4) incorporate young 
people fully into all aspects of church life and engage them in ministry and 
leadership in the faith community; and (5) create partnerships among families, 


4 Peter G. Northouse, Leadership: Theory and Practice (Thousand Oaks, California: 
Sage Publications, Inc., 2001) 139. 

2 Northouse, 142. 
2 Richard Hardel and Merton P. Strommen, Passing on the Faith: A Radical New 


Model for Youth and Family Ministry (Winona, Minnesota: Saint Mary's Press, 2000) 
262-277. 
*TRTV, 19-47, 
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schools, churches, and community organizations in a common effort to 
promote positive youth development.” 

Comprehensive youth ministry appears to be the best scenario for 
developing young people into authentic Christian disciples, and it must be 
balanced among the eight components that RTV recommends: advocacy, 
catechesis, community life, evangelization, justice and service, leadership 
development, pastoral care, and prayer and worship.”’ Catholic parishes in the 
United States try to provide a comprehensive model of youth ministry; 
however, they appear to be a rare commodity because RTV is a framework that 
merely describes the "essence" of ministry toward adolescents, not an 
application manual.” However, if RTV is going to impact Hispanic youth 
ministry effectively the incorporation of two living and undeniable realities 
need inclusion within the Hispanic youth community: (1) a community living 
out a preferential option for the poor, and (2) a community animated by a 
pastoral de conjunto. Having supportive initiatives that make preferential 
option for the poor as part of the ongoing initiative of a Hispanic youth 
ministry will extend the common good not only to the poor and to the 
marginalized, but to those actively and compassionately serving those who are 
disenfranchised. Ministry with Hispanic adolescents ideally is to be inspired 
by a spirit of pastoral de conjunto,” characterized in the words of Pope John 
Paul II in his apostolic exhortation: 


[Ecclesial communion] is characterized by a diversity and a 
complementarity of vocations and states in life, of ministries, 
of charisms and responsibilities. Because of this diversity and 
complementarity every member of the lay faithful is seen in 
relation to the whole body and offers a totally unique 
contribution on behalf of the whole body.” 


2 RTV, 20. 

2 RTV, 26-47. 

0 RTV, 26. 

3! POH, v.1, 183-185. 

32 The Prophets of Hope summarize the reality of a pastoral de conjunto: "The action 

of all pastoral agents, ministers, and committed Christians--each in her or his own 

specific ministry--animated and directed by a common vision and coordinated in a 
“spirit of communion and coresponsibility. Broadly, the harmonious coordination of all 

elements, ministries, and structures of the local and universal church in their work of 

bringing about the Reign of God" (270). 

33 John Paul II, Christifideles Laici (Washington, D.C: USCC, 1988) article 20. 
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The pope's declaration on pastoral diversity and openness allows for a pastoral 
de conjunto to exist and thrive within the context of Catholic Hispanic youth 
ministry, one that allows youth ministries to live out and express their faith in 
God and church. 


A Deprived Voice in the Church 


Catholic Hispanic youth are a deprived voice within the church. According to 
Puebla: 


Young people receive the second preferential option after that 
of the poor. The young, while being objects of evangelization, 
are also subjects of it: "In the Church, young people come to 
feel that they are a new people: the people of the Beatitudes, 
with no security but Christ, with the heart of the poor; a 
contemplative people with an attitude of evangelical listening 
and discernment; builders of peace and the bearers of joy and a 
complete liberation project, aimed principally at their fellow 
young people."** 


This statement indicates that youth are capable of experiencing Christ and 
expressing their faith, but it is the responsibility of the Sy to foster and 
nurture Hispanic adolescent spirituality. ,, 

In attempts to discover how successful Catholic Hispanic youth 
ministry is within the United States, I selected five dioceses from the U.S. 
representing different geographical regions, three of which are predominantly 
Hispanic, and where I had first-hand personal working experience. These five 
dioceses will help to demonstrate my argument that: (1) youth ministry is not 
always viewed as a priority by most dioceses in the United States and (2) youth 
ministry across the United States needs updating and renewed creativity. 
Before examining the five dioceses, it is of worth to illuminate broadly the 
reality of Catholic Hispanic youth ministry in the United States. 


Some Sobering Statistics. According to the Secretariat for Hispanic 
Affairs, 151 Catholic dioceses had at least a part-time office for Hispanic 


% Evangelization at Present and in the Future of Latin America. Conclusions of the 
Third General Conference of Latin American Bishops (Puebla, 1979) article, 1184. 
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ministry. In a national survey conducted by Saint Mary's Press, 60 dioceses 
out of the 151 responded to the Hispanic Youth Ministry Survey. There were 
51 dioceses (out of the 60 who responded) that reported having a diocesan 
personnel overseeing of Hispanic youth.° Of these 51 dioceses, 24 had 
personnel who specialized in Hispanic youth ministry, and this person could 
have been employed either full-time or part-time.’ In 19 of the dioceses, 
ministry toward Hispanic adolescents fell under the auspices of the office for 
Hispanic ministry, and 8 dioceses reported that Hispanic youth ministry was 
under the domain of the diocesan director of youth ministry.* 

Out of 151 dioceses 45 dioceses conducted diocesan events for 
Hispanic youth such as retreats, workshops, catechetical conferences, and 
youth Masses. In 36 of the dioceses leadership training courses were helpful in 
developing youth leaders and adult advisers. Carmen Maria Cervantes reports 
the following concerning the program participation of the 36 dioceses (again 
out of 151): 


Ten dioceses offered programs whose length ranged from 130 
to 350 hours; 1,300 youth leaders and 140 adult advisers 
attended these programs. Eight dioceses offered programs 
whose length ranged from 30 to 70 hours; 1,800 youth leaders 
and 316 adult advisers attended these programs. Eighteen 
dioceses offered short programs of less than 30 hours; 440 
youth leaders and 98 adult advisers attended these programs. 
Thirty-one dioceses participated in regional programs. 
Twenty-two dioceses had no formation program, and only 3 of 
these 22 dioceses participated in regional formation 
programs.” 


Although these figures are not overly positive, at least there is some quality 
work being achieved in ministry toward Hispanic adolescents. Unfortunately, 
on a parish level the numbers are just as sobering. A grand total of 1,290 


35 Secretariat for Hispanic Affairs, USCC, Prophetic Voices: The Document on the 

Process of the III Encuentro Nacional Hispano de Pastoral (Washington, D.C: USCC, 

1986), 6-12. 

“ai ee Maria Cervantes, "Survey on Hispanic Youth Ministry in the United States," 
Building Our Hope 4 (Winter 1991) 7-9. 

37 Cervantes, 7-9. 

38 Cervantes, 7-9. 
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parishes were reported as having programs that ministered to Hispanics.*” Of 
these 1,290 parishes, 738 provided some type of ministry to Hispanic youth, 
and 256 had "well-trained" Hispanic pastoral care workers. * 

The Prophets of Hope indicate that lack of diocesan financial support 
and the lack of Hispanic ministers is partly responsible for the meltdown in 
Hispanic youth ministry. George Boran maintains that it is also the difference 
between being Hispanic and being non-Hispanic. Hispanics reserve the right 
to be different, and Hispanic youth ministry fails if it does not recognize and 
respond to that reality.” It is essential that Hispanics dialogue and enter into 
relationships with other cultures for two reasons. First, it is necessary and 
legitimate that Hispanic youth mingle with young people from different 
cultures.” Second, it is important for Hispanic youth's self-esteem, self- 
awareness, and self-actualization that they have the opportunity to establish 
their own identity, cultivating their cultural, and linguistic origins.” 


A Brief Portrait Concerning Hispanic Youth Ministry: Five U.S. Dioceses 


1. The Archdiocese of Miami, Florida has approximately 117 parishes 
with 17 part-time youth ministers and 7 full-time youth ministers (20.51% of 
Miami's parishes have paid youth ministers). The Archdiocese of Miami offers 
limited training for youth ministers based upon parish need. The archdiocese 
offers a two-day diocesan "Basic Certification" certificate for newly appointed 
youth ministers, which gives them the principles, foundations, and practical 
skills to succeed in parish youth ministry. In addition, the archdiocese strongly 
encourages, but does not require their youth ministers to complete the two-year 
national certification in Youth Ministry Studies in conjunction with the Center 
for Ministry Development in Naugatuck, Connecticut. Youth ministers are 
encouraged to take four courses per year for two years. The Archdiocese of 
Miami also sponsors a bi-annual, statewide Youth Ministry Conference in 
conjunction with the Florida Catholic Conference of Diocesan Directors of 
Youth Ministry. 


“ POH, v. 1, 197. 
* POH, v. 1, 197. 
% George Boran, C.S.S.P., "Hispanic Catholic Youth in the United States." In Kenneth 
G. Davis and Yolanda Tarango edits, Bridging Boundaries: The Pastoral Care of U.S. 
Hispanics (Scranton, Pennsylvania: University of Scranton Press, 1999) 95-97. 

% Boran, 96. 
“ Boran, 96. 
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It is worth noting that the Archdiocesan Director for the Office of 
Youth Ministry in Miami is only a part-time position and has responsibilities 
for Hispanic youth ministry as well. This jibes with the current condition that 
only thirty-five dioceses have trained personnel to develop and coordinate 
youth offices, and that one out of ten diocesan directors for youth ministry are 
only part-time.* Hispanic youth ministry in Miami is limited to those parishes 
that have Spanish-speaking volunteers who have a call and desire to serve the 
youth in their parishes. 

2. The Archdiocese of Washington D.C. has roughly 154 parishes with 
27 part-time youth ministers and 21 full-time youth ministers (32.46% of 
Washington, D.C.'s parishes have paid youth ministers). In addition, the 
archdiocese has 23 parish directors of religious education providing limited 
ministry to adolescents. Furthermore, the archdiocese has three full-time 
diocesan coordinators of youth ministry, one for the Euro-American 
community, one for African-American community, and one for Hispanics. The 
Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. offers three levels of youth ministry training. 
The first level, "Basic Certification," consists of basic certification for any 
layperson working with minors; this training consists of six weekend 
workshops (or the equivalent courses). The second level, "Master 
Certification,” provides youth ministers with core theological, sacramental, and 
pastoral courses. Youth ministers must participate in either two national 
professional conferences in youth ministry and/or take two graduate courses in 
something pertaining to adolescence. The third level, "Senior Certification," 
requires that youth ministers must be working in youth ministry for at least 
three years and finish their training with Certificate in Youth Ministry Studies 
provided by the Center for Ministry Development in Naugatuck, Connecticut. 

It is estimated that the Hispanic population has grown tenfold in the 
last twenty-five years--from 50,000 in 1977 to over 500,000 in 2002--which 
indicates that Washington, D.C. grows [Hispanically] by approximately 2,000 
people per month. Therefore, Hispanic youth ministry must be a priority for 
the Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. since forty-one percent of Hispanics are 


45 Kennth G. Davis, Andrew Hernandez, and Philip E. Lampe, "Hispanic Catholic 


Leadership: Key to the Future." Journal of Hispanic/Latino Theology, 10:1 (August, 
2002) 59. 


46 John T. Ford, ”/Bienvenidos!: Welcoming Hispanics/Latinos to the Parish 
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under the age of thirty-five and approximately thirty-three percent are under 
the age of eighteen.*” 

3. The Diocese of Green Bay, Wisconsin has 188 parishes with 4 part- 
time youth ministers and 7 full-time youth ministers (5.85% of Green Bay's 
parishes have paid youth ministers). The Diocese of Green Bay distinguishes 
between full-time and part-time youth ministers with no religious education 
responsibilities, and parish directors of religious education that have youth 
ministry responsibilities and duties. The latter category in the Green Bay 
Diocese has 119 people pulling "double-duty." In my estimation, it is neither 
wise nor prudent to have one person trying to do three jobs: children's ministry, 
junior high ministry, and senior high ministry. Each separate age group 
deserves its own minister, and pragmatically, can one person effectively and 
pastorally influence each age group? Catholic schools specialize in pedagogy 
by having instructors teaching early childhood, elementary education, and 
secondary; therefore, why not parish ministry? 

The Diocese of Green Bay offers regular training sessions throughout 
the academic year and offers a mandatory diocesan and parish ministers 
training formation known as the Commissioned Ministry Formation Program 
(18 college credits). The core theological training is co-provided by the 
Diocese of Green Bay and Silver Lake College, a diocesan Franciscan and 
Catholic college, and students may specialize in youth ministry. Furthermore, 
youth ministers must acquire the Certificate in Youth Ministry Studies 
provided by the Center for Ministry Development in Naugatuck, Connecticut. 
The Diocese of Green Bay is 89.7 percent Euro-American; therefore, only a 
few parishes are even attempting ministerial outreach toward Hispanic 
adolescents. ”* 

4. The Archdiocese of San Antonio, Texas has approximately 139 
parishes with 11 part-time youth ministers and 19 full-time youth ministers 
(21.5% of San Antonio's parishes have paid youth ministers). Of the 11 part- 
time youth ministers, 5 earn less than $10,000 yearly, 3 youth ministers earn 
between $10,000 and $20,000 yearly, and 2 youth ministers earn between 
$20,000 and $25,000 yearly.” Of the 19 full-time youth ministers, 10 earn 


“7 Kennth G. Davis, Andrew Hernandez, and Philip E. Lampe, "Hispanic Catholic 


Leadership: Key to the Future." Journal of Hispanic/Latino Theology, 10:1 (August, 
2002) 38, also see footnote no. 5. 


“8 U.S. Census Bureau, 2000; and Tony Pichler, Diocesan Director of Youth Ministry, 
for the strict use of this article. 
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between $16,000 and $20,000 annually, 6 youth ministers earn between 
$20,000 and $26,000 annually, and 3 youth ministers earn between $26,000 
and $31,000 annually.” There are approximately 10-20 people who are both 
part-time youth ministers and part-time directors of religious education. 
Although the archdiocese maintains that its parishes have a contact person 
responsible for coordinating youth activities, they are volunteers. 

The Archdiocese of San Antonio has an ongoing certification process 
with its youth ministers. The process unfolds itself in three stages. First, the 
prospective youth minister is required to volunteer and learn about adolescent 
behavior and youth culture for an undetermined amount of time. Second, there 
is a basic Faith Formation Certification that is offered through the 
Archdiocesan Office of Youth Ministry that provides courses in youth 
ministry, Catholicism, and theology. Third, youth ministers are encouraged to 
complete a certificate in Youth Ministry Studies provided by the Center for 
Ministry Development in Naugatuck, Connecticut. 

There is no specialized ministry or separate effort that caters to 
Hispanic adolescents in the Archdiocese; however, youth ministers are trained 
to be culturally sensitive and knowledgeable in Hispanic culture and religious 
experience. Moreover, the archdiocese coordinates bi-lingual workshops and 
conferences for all its youth ministers on an annual basis. Finally, the 
Archdiocesan Director of Youth Ministry states that the "Charismatic Renewal 
has attracted many English-speaking Hispanic young people to the church; 
however, there are not sufficient numbers of youth and young adults to offer a 
separate track in Spanish."” Thus, Hispanic ministry to adolescents hinges 
around the Euro-American youth ministry paradigm. 

5. The Archdiocese of Los Angeles, California has approximately 287 
parishes with 79 part-time youth ministers and 39 full-time youth ministers 
(41.1% of Los Angeles' parishes have paid youth ministers). The Archdiocese 
of Los Angeles is the largest diocese in the United States in terms of 
geographic size (8,762 square miles), Catholic populagion (4,197,635), ethnic 
diversity, and opportunity for Catholic education.” The Archdiocese of Los 
Angeles offers a basic certificate in Youth Ministry Studies consisting of eight 


Archdiocesan Director of Youth Ministry for the strict use of this article (September 
10, 2003). 
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courses over a two-year period. The archdiocese also offers an advanced 
certificate in Youth Ministry Studies provided by the Center for Ministry 
Development in Naugatuck, Connecticut. In addition, the archdiocese offers a 
Master Catechist certificate whereby the individual obtains 40 hours of 
training, for three consecutive years, beyond the Youth Ministry Studies 
certificate. 

The majority of parishes within the Archdiocese also have 
confirmation coordinators, who are part of the youth minister's responsibilities. 
Out of 287 parishes, there are 154 confirmation coordinators, which have youth 
ministry responsibilities, of which 80 are volunteer youth workers.” The 
confirmation coordinators facilitate the confirmation process by serving the 
various ethnic populations within each parish, e.g., the youth ministry might be 
heavily Euro-American, but might have different confirmation preparation 
processes, one in Spanish or one in Korean or one in English. 

Approximately 70% of the parishes have outreach to Spanish-speaking 
youth and 75 parishes have Spanish-speaking youth ministries. Approximately 
50% of the Archdioceses' youth ministers speak Spanish fluently and are either 
second or third generation Hispanic. The Archdiocese of Los Angeles needs to 
be commended for its efforts regarding youth ministry. 

One of the successes that the Archdiocese of Los Angeles has had in 
youth ministry is that it certifies candidates throughout the entire Region 11, 
which comprises all the dioceses of California, Nevada, Hawaii, Guam, and 
American Samoa. This is a great initiative because it helps to inculturate the 
principles and components of Renewing the Vision. , 

All five of these dioceses have less than twenty-five percent of their 
parishes with paid full-time youth ministers, and they represent a portrait of 
youth ministry in the United States. Four out of the five dioceses sampled have 
a significant Hispanic population, but none of them is involved in a concerted 
effort to catechize and evangelize Hispanic young people in any measurable 
fashion. These dioceses appear to be operating out of a Euro-American 
paradigm of youth ministry that incorporates Hispanic adolescents into their 
ministries instead of providing the necessary cultural, religious, and spiritual 
components for liberating Hispanic youth. 


3 Ibid. 
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A Sad State of Affairs 


The salaries for Catholic youth ministers in the United States are 
appalling. A discussion about the issue of fair wages and benefits for youth 
ministers is an important area that needs to be addressed at length in a separate 
article. The average youth minister's salary for full-time parish employment in 
the United States is $26,625.* The pitiful salaries paid to youth ministers is 
even more startling when one considers that the 2002 poverty-line figure is 
$18,800 in the United States. Thus, churches are unknowingly creating a 
permanent under-class out of its youth ministers. 

Youth ministers in comparison with their contemporary high school 
religion teachers working in Catholic schools are vastly underpaid. A phone 
conversation with one diocesan director of Catholic schools indicated that 
religion teachers in Catholic schools, like all teachers, are on a diocesan pay 
scale, which increases approximately 2-3% each year. Depending upon a 
person's education and experience, an average religion teacher earns between 
$32,000 and $38,000 per academic year (nine months of actual teaching), 
compared to full-time youth ministers who generally earn six to ten thousand 
less per year and who have summer programming consisting of, but not limited 
to: Vacation Bible School, work camps, summer retreats, mission trips, 
excursions to amusement parks, World Youth Day, etc. 

Most youth ministers do not receive just health benefits (if any) and 
over thirty-two percent have to rely on a second income to maintain an 
adequate living." The so-called fringe benefits for youth pastors follow: forty- 
seven percent (47%) receive no car or travel allowance; forty-seven percent 
(47%) receive no continuing education; fifty-one percent (51%) receive no 
pension or retirement contribution; fifty-two percent (52%) are given no 
allowance for supplies, books, and professional improvement; and sixty-four 
percent (64%) receive no contribution to social security.’ This is hardly 


% Fora superb survey of many sociological issues impacting and concerning Youth 
Ministry in the United States consult Merton Strommen, Karen E. Jones, and Dave 
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operative social justice in action, especially in light of the 1986 U.S. Bishops' 
Pastoral Letter titled Economic Justice for All: Catholic Social Teaching and 
the U.S. Economy. The document states that ethical norms for economic life 
need to be a primary responsibility of the church and society, and such things 
as "examination of inequalities of income" require greater justice.*® 

The statistics are staggering! It is no surprise that Catholic Hispanic 
youth ministry in the United States has had limited success. Catholic social 
teachings and catechetical documents offer wisdom, insight, and knowledge, 
but the implementation appears to lack pastoral prudence in Catholic parishes. 
Official documents concerning adolescent catechesis are beautiful manuscripts. 
They offer solid scripture references, excellent theology, strong pastoral 
emphasis, and present insightful recommendations. Unfortunately, there seems 
to be an inadequate implementation of these documents at the parish level. 
Diocesan bishops do not appear to be persuasive enough to ensure that local 
pastors read, study, and put into practice adolescent formation as described in 
RTV and other official catechetical documents. Pastors simply leave the 
implementation process in the (oftentimes) incapable hands of untrained and 
under-theologically-educated youth ministers to facilitate the youth ministry. 
Youth ministers quickly learn pastoral and catechetical skills "on the job." 
Without the proper theological education driving the ministry, the youth 
ministry could become dysfunctional and one-sided, following the whims of its 
leader. The best assessment summarizing the data concerning ecclesiastical 


apathy relative to lay ecclesial youth ministers, ". .. represents and falls short 
of the best that we might hope for from the Church's ministry."” ; 


Summary: Time to Wake up Church! 


Catholic Hispanic youth ministries fail because they do not provide spiritual 
sustenance for teenagers, quality catechesis, creative experiences for prayer, 
and often lack biblically based formation.” Hispanic youth specialists suggest 
that Hispanic youth ministers move away from a Euro-American paradigm of 


8 USCC. Economic Justice for All: Catholic Social Teaching and the U.S. Economy 
(Washington, D.C: National Conference of Catholic Bishops, 1986) articles, 74-76. 
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youth ministry and adapt a methodology that is Hispanic, flexible, evangelical, 
and one that challenges youth toward inculturation of Hispanic/Latino 
identity.°' There are other reasons why Catholic youth ministries fail: poor 
leadership from the parish pastor, inadequate theological education, 
insufficient funds for a proper youth budget, lack of creativity from the youth 
minister, and uninvolved parents unwilling to be part of the faith formation of 
their teenager.” It is not common practice to comment on the harsh realities 
that plague Catholic Hispanic youth ministry, but there needs to be serious 
discussion and discernment about the lack of support that Hispanic youth 
ministry encounters. It is time to wake up Church! 


Resumen 

El articulo provee un bosquejo del ministerio a jóvenes hispanos en la iglesia 
Católica, presentando el argumento de que el ministerio se enfrenta a una 
crisis en la cual los jóvenes lationos/as están perdiendo su cultura a la misma 
vez que el ministerio a ese grupo se continua usando métodos anticuados que 
no funcionan y sufren por la falta de suficiente fondos. Continua trazando 
criticamente a tres modelos de ministerios a jóvenes y examinando las fallas y 
éxitos limitados de alguno de estos ministerios en varias areas en EE.UU, 
Este examen culmina con la conclusión de que muchos de estos ministerios a 
jóvenes en las iglesias católicas fallan porque no alimentan espiritualmente a 
los jóvenes y por que carecen de liderazgo pastora y apoyo de la iglesia y 
congregación. Pero mas que todo, porque no tienen un modelo ministerial 
predominantemente latino. 


6! Carmen Maria Cervantes, Alejandro Aguilera-Titus, Carlos Carrillo, Pedro Castex, 
Juan Diaz-Vilar, Juan Huitrado, In Carmen Maria Cervantes edits, Prophets of Hope: 
Volume 2: Evangelization of Hispanic Young People (Winona, Minnesota: Saint 
Mary's Press, 1995) 193-196. (Hereafter referred to as POH, v.2.) 
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Cooking for a Potluck: Toward a Liberative Public Ethic Methodology 


Gabriel A. Salguero 


Prolegomenon: 


The difficulty of the challenge placed before us as Union Theological 
Seminary doctoral students in Christian ethics was not lost in our professors” 
introduction to the syllabus. They assessed the task in this way, “While the 
subject of method is easily stated — knowing how we know what we know in 
moral matters, the work itself is difficult.... ”* The methodological aim of a 
Christian ethicist is to coherently state how he/she knows what he/she knows. 
What are the influences, commitments, and assumptions that frame our 
knowing in moral matters? Undoubtedly, when we begin to speak of 
commitments, assumptions, and formative influences concerning moral matters 
the conversation takes a very serious tone. These elements that are integral 
parts of our methodology appear to move beyond the realm of epistemological 
queries and conjecture and grasp the ethicist at the very core of his/her 
existence. I am not here arguing that ethical methodology is intrinsically tied 
with an ontological argument. Rather, the argument here is that one’s 
methodology reveals much concerning the ethicist’s moral history, present 
location, and a certain modus vivendi. ,, 


“Ethics as Cooking” A Metaphor for Ethical Deliberation: 
An adequate metaphor? 


Cooking is an extended metaphor for the construction a methodology 
for a public ethic. This methodology is an extension of what my seminary 
colleague, Eliezer Valentín, calls teología de la cocina, kitchen theology. Why 
is cooking an adequate metaphor for an ethical methodology? Cooking is an 
adequate metaphor because although some very basic elements may always be 
necessary, the ingredients vary from dish to dish. The capacity for learning 
new recipes is endless. Ethics as cooking has several vital characteristics: 1) 
Meeting the human needs of dignity and liberation, 2) A dining table that is 


' Emilie Townes and Larry Rasmussen. Introduction to Syllabus for CE421: Seminar: 
Method in Christian Ethics. Union Theological Seminary. Fall Semester 2002. 
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open both to praise and critique, and 3) It is grounded in God's for-otherness, 
enacted in the Incarnation and the Spirit’s action in history. Obviously, the 
cooking metaphor lends itself for an ever-maturing interpretation of how one 
makes ethical deliberations. The methodology one adapts is not simply a 
photocopy of one recipe, it includes other ingredients and suggestions adopted 
from those who have helped you become the cook you are today. The cooking 
repertoire changes and expands as one’s experiences in the kitchen grow. 
Simply stated, a theological ethic must provide room for moving beyond the 
simple reheating of the same staple over and over again. It should also 
incorporate the insights and correctives of communities that have influenced 
one’s cooking beyond his/her early formative years. However, there can be no 
doubt that the recipes learned at home remain deeply influential. 


A Defense for doing Christian social ethics: 


If cooking is a broad metaphor for ethics, the question to be asked is why do 
you cook? Why do ethics? More specifically, why do Christian social ethics at 
all? In a phrase: both the world and I need to eat. Admittedly, this. is a 
simplistic response but consider the implications. Christianity has a 
responsibility to engage the major moral/ethical issues of our day. Indeed, 
Christians have something to say and should be included in the ethical 
deliberation of society. Christian theo-ethical reflection and praxis not only 
nourishes the Christian community but also is food for thought which may 
provide some direction to other communities engaged in ethical reflection. 
The world is filled with ethical challenges; Christian communities could and 
should provide a well thought-out response to these challenges. The indefinite 
article a is very important. This is not the answer to moral challenges it is a 
response. The contribution which one makes to the larger societal 
conversation, must be done with the realization that one is not the only cook 
that is attempting to satisfy the present hunger. In the words of James 
Gustafson: 


The proper stance of the Christian community in its ethical reflection is 
self-criticism and repentance, not pride and aggrandizement.”” 


2 James.Gustafson “Introduction” in The Responsible Self: An Essay in Christian Moral 
Philosophy by H. Richard Niebuhr. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1999), 
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I am not advocating for short clichés or glib answers that form some 
kind of ethical proclamations that are beyond questioning. Ethics is not an 
answer but a response to an issue or query. Christian Ethics is not Revelation. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer is correct in asserting that any approach to ethics should 
not be facile answers to complex moral issues. 

We can begin more easily by saying what, in any case, an ethic and 
ethicist cannot be. An ethic cannot be a book in which there is a set out how 
everything in the world actually ought to be but unfortunately is not, and an 
ethicist cannot be a man (sic) who always knows better than others what is to 
be done.” 

Of course, there are judgments made and suggestions for future action 
concerning any particular moral issue. Nevertheless, these judgments and 
suggestions are all made under the awareness that God’s ultimate judgment is 
beyond our provincial deliberations. Moreover, both Christian and non- 
Christian communities have a right to make critical inquiries about our moral 
decisions. If this larger conversation is not part of the process the danger of 
irrelevance and marginalization is immanent. Cooking is not an isolated 
practice it affects all those who will eat this meal. The cooking must end with 


an open table to provide space for both praise and critique of the cook and the 
dish. 


Basic Elements to Cooking: 


How then do we define Christian ethics? Ethics, in he Brorts of Larry 
Rasmussen, is concerned with “critically reflecting on moral issues and how 
we ought to live life.”* Ethics is a systematic and complex process. It is not 
just simply throwing together a cornucopia of ingredients and waiting for 
something to magically appear. Critical reflection, introspection, critique and 
insight must be brought to bear on the any moral or social issue that is to be 
discussed. The danger of not reflecting critically is ethical and theological 
indigestion, at best, and chronic digestive failure at worse. Then Christian 
ethicist should think more deeply and critically on how Christian communities 
carry out their social practices and moral deliberations. The task of the 
Christian intellectual working in the ethics discipline is to seriously analyze 
how one is to live responsibly in the world. Tanner argues that this is the work 
of the academic theologian. I would add that it is the task of the ethicists as 


: ¿Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics, (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1995), pp. 264-265. 
* Larry Rasmussen. Notes from Seminar 421: Method in Christian Ethics. Union 
Theological Seminary. September 17, 2002. 
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well. She writes, “Academic theology is therefore about Christian social 
practices in the sense that it asks critical and evaluative questions of them.”* It 
is precisely to this task that I am committed. Why I have chosen certain 
ingredients over others in my cooking, and why I have chosen to prepare one 
dish and not another? There must be some profound soul-searching as to why 
my ethical decisions should be a meal at all and to what are the implications of 
my deliberation. How can they benefit both Christian communities and society 
at large? 

There are many tools and ingredients that are used for cooking and 
they vary from kitchen to kitchen. However, some tools are indispensable for 
my food preparation process. These basic commitments and presuppositions 
are the fundamental reasons behind the flavor in my cuisine. By using 
Christian as an adjective I am clearly doing what Kathryn Tanner calls, 
“making theological affirmations concerning God and Jesus and about human 
life in their light.”° The articulation of these presuppositions is not an 
apologetic for my methodology; rather, it is a commitment to being forthright 
and honest as an ethicist. Clearly, it is preferable for me to tell those who are to 
ingest my food what gives it a particular flavor than to have them guess what is 
in the dish. The reticence to reveal normative commitments and agendas by 
prominent ethicists, gives the impression that to do so is to betray a secret 
recipe. Worse still, there is an implicit denial of the inheritance of parts of the 
recipe if not its entirety, for fear of having our particular recipe labeled as 
undercooked (biased). Emilie Townes correctly challenges this labeling: 


“Why is it that when someone states clearly that they know their ideas 
and actions are coming out of a particular set of experiences, and that 
attempts at objective action and theology are vain at best and bad 
social theory and ethics at worst, they are labeled—pejoratively—as 
part ofan “advocacy group”?? 


More clearly stated, an acknowledged commitment to basic theological 
presuppositions does not mean that an ethic is not legitimate or responsible. 


5 Kathryn Tanner, Theories of Culture: A New Agenda for Theology. (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1997), p. 80. 

© Thid, p. 70. . 
7 Emilie Townes. “Social Witness For The New Century: Ethics In Our Time,” in 
‘Christian Century. September 27-October 4, 2000: 953-954. A discussion with 
‘Stanley Hauerwas and Robin Lovin moderated by David Heim. 
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Integrity demands that there be a clear outline of what drives theological and 
ethical processes. 


The two indispensable elements I use for cooking are water and fire. 
Water and fire are theological presuppositions through which all ingredients 
must be sifted and purified. Basically, Christian ethics is, in the words of 
Townes, “about making decisions concerning what God is calling one to do?” 
The way in which I understand Christian vocation, God’s call on my life, is 
inherently tied with how I do ethics? The Latin American ethicist, C. René 
Padilla, sums this position of the nexus between divine action and human 
response, when he writes, “el imperativo de la ética cristiana se deriva 
directamente del indicativo del Evangelio. Lo que hacemos es solo la 
respuesta a lo que Dios ha hecho.” Hence, the water and fire in my cooking is 
my theological self-understanding, which has profound implications for my 
ethical processes. This understanding of the relatedness of theological self- 
understanding and ethical self-understanding is akin to Bonhoeffer’s positing 
of a lived-out theological ethic, which he describes as a requirement of 
Christian discipleship. He portrays the disciple as follows, “One who will not 
allow any occurrence whatever to deprive him (sic) of his 
responsibility—because he knows that it has been laid on him by God.”'® 

I wash and simmer all the ingredients in the water and fire of the 
following theological convictions: (1) All humanity is made in the imago Dei, 
(2) Creation and the Incarnation, and the Spirit’s presence on earth reveal that 
God is for the world, and for humanity (pro nobis), (3) Creation is 
interconnected in a web of life. In the words of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
“All life is interrelated. All men are caught in an inescapable network of 


* Emilie Townes. Notes from Seminar 421: Method in Christian Ethics. Union 
Theological Seminary. October 22, 2002. 

? C. René Padilla, “El Evangelio y la Responsibilidad Social” taken from Eldin 
Villafañe”s, The Liberating Spirit; Toward an Hispanic American Pentecostal Social 
Ethic. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company), 1993, p. 195. The imperative 
of Christian ethics is derived from the Gospel indicative. What we do is only a 
response to what God has done. (Padilla”s Italics). 

1 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Discipleship: Dietrich Bonhoeffer Works, Vol, 4, translated by 
Barbara Green and Reinhard Krauss, Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001, p. 37. 
Bonhoeffer uses only the masculine, I have not chosen to change his words but I 
recognize the limitations of this language and in my exposition do use gender inclusive 
language. (The same may be of other author, (M.L. King, Jr., etc.,) s whom I have kept 
the original gender-exclusive language). I will not continue to use the” sic” connotation 
but will limit my observation and critique here. 
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mutuality, tied in a single garment of destiny.”'' As a response to God's “yes” 
to humanity Christian ethics should attempt to exalt the dignity of all living 
beings. An ethic that is not deeply involved in the complicated dilemmas of 
human existence is an ethic that does not take seriously the claims of an 
Incarnate God and Creator who calls all of creation tov, good. My theological 
presuppositions are an affirmation of God's justice breaking into the human 
condition. 

In essence, this is an Incarnational and relational theology that 
demands an ethic of living responsibly toward God and the other, whoever 
he/she may be in the world. The divine for-otherness, is a theological 
imperative for how humanity ought to act and live towards one another. Justo 
González, in his groundbreaking work on Hispanic Christian theology, 
explains that this is exactly what is understood when exegete the first chapter 
of John’s Gospel “And the Word became flesh.” He writes, 


“God is being-for-others. This is what is meant by the central biblical 
affirmation “God is love” (I John 4:80. To love is to be there for 
others. . . . This divine for-otherness, however, is not the easy self- 
deprecation of those who hide behind humility to avoid pain and 
difficulty. It is sovereign for-otherness, which includes not only 
forgiveness and redemption but also judgment and condemnation.” 


Divine for-otherness is part of what Christian’s proclaim as foundational in the 
communion/Eucharistic feast. “This is my body broken for you,” is a phrase 
that shows that in the breaking of the bread and drinking of the cup the 
Christian community affirms this for-otherness taught by Christ. 

An Incarnational theology requires that my ethic be profoundly 
relational, inclusive, and work toward social justice—the emancipation of and 
recognition of the dignity of all humanity. Social justice is always liberating. I 
confess that this is a utopic and idealistic ethic, but one for which I strive. It is 
a prescriptive ethic on how humanity “ought” to live life, rather than 
descriptive of how life is lived. Conversely, there are descriptive elements that 
are a necessary part of the process. Any Incarnational theology demands that 
one discern what is going on before any recommendations for responsible 


1! Martin Luther King, Jr.,. “The Ethical Demands for Integration”, in A Testament of 
Hope: The Essential Writings and Speeches of Martin Luther King, Jr. ed. by James M. 
Washington. (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 1986), p. 122. 

2 Justo González, Mañana: Christian Theology from a Hispanic Perspective, 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), p. 152. 
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living can be given. A deep understanding of what is going on in the world is a 
necessary part of an ethic that seeks to be both relevant and integral to an 
increasingly diverse but still interconnected world. It would be irresponsible to 
bring recommendations of what ought to be done, without first analyzing what 
is going on. 

In this way it is an ethic that is both idealistic and realistic. This 
paradox has been defined by Florinda Alzaga and John Mackay as the 
“paradox of the Spanish Soul”—idealism and realism intertwined.’ I can best 
describe this ethic by appealing to one of the masters of Spanish literature, 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. This is the great paradox that can be clearly 
modeled in the literary characters of Cervantes’ Don Quixote de La Mancha— 
Don Quixote the idealist and Sancho Panza the pragmatic realist. As Don 
Quixote, an ethic demands that we dream with the “oughtness” of life. As 
Sancho Panza, we are profoundly aware of the harsh realities of life that pose a 
challenge to any ethic of responsible living in a pluralistic society. 


Where’s your kitchen? A query on social location: 


Our social commitments in part rise from our theological and 
philosophical convictions. Still, social commitments are not framed solely by 
our theological assertions. In an age where accountability is at an all-time 
premium, the questions: Where did you learn that? and what community are 
you accountable to? loom large. It is important to sketch the parameters of my 
moral universe. What is my Sitz im Leben? Why have I chogen to remain in 
certain locations and rejected the move to others? Context looms large for 
ethicists whom critically engage a postmodern discourse. The unwritten axiom 
is that one’s cultural, geographic, and religious context is intrinsically tied with 
how one perceives the world, and how one believes life ought to be lived. 
Simply stated, location is essential in identifying the lens through which one 
does theology and ethics. Larry Rasmussen writes concerning the important 
relationship between formative communities and normative commitments, 


“Morality and ethics work that way. Like Manhattan real estate it’s 
always “location, location, location.” Location, our local worlds across 


both time and space, shapes theological, epistemological, and moral 
sensibilities.“ 


E Villafañe, The Liberating Spirit, p. 6. 
Larry Rasmussen. “A Different Discipline,” Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Vol. 
53, Nos. 3-4, 1999, p. 30. 
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I must begin with the admission that any attempt to speak for all 
Latino/a'” Pentecostals would be the height of hubris, and a misrepresentation 
of Pentecostalism and Latino/a culture as a monolith. I am a Puerto Rican born 
in New Jersey, who is cognizant of the complexities, nuances, political 
advantages and dangers of identity politics be they religious, ethnic, cultural, or 
social. Benjamin Valentin warns of an unnuanced use of the term Hispanic and 
Latino, when he writes, “Simply put, the problem that may arise with the 
prolonged and unnuanced use of a term such as “Hispanic” or “Latino” is that 
it could divert attention away from the varied historical, racial, class, linguistic, 
and gender experiences of the different nationalities to which it refers.”** While 
I acknowledge that there are many similarities and experiences that can be 
expressed in pan-Latino/a terms, still the realities of different Latino/a groups 
in the United States should not be overlooked and glossed over. With that 
qualification in mind I submit that still there is something weighty about 
naming one’s communities of formation. 

I am an ordained Pentecostal minister studying at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. Many in my denomination have called me a 
walking paradox. I am one of an increasing number of Hispanic Pentecostals 
that are being trained in non-Pentecostal-or non-Evangelical seminaries. 
Through the work of Hispanic Theological Initiative I am engaged in 
conversation with scholars and laypersons outside of the Pentecostal traditions. 
Some have penned this conversation “the new Latino/a ecumenism,” a title that 
many Latino/a Pentecostals would not embrace openly. I would also add that 
for the purpose of seeking justice in society, the voices outside the Christian 
traditions, must be part of the conversation in the public sphere. This ethical 
project is more a concern for a shared common life, not an attempt to have one 
common and all-encompassing theological statement. Succintly said, ] am a 
Pentecostal that believes in a cross traditional dialogue for the purpose of 
seeking out social justice. Miguel A. De La Torre and Edwin Aponte, aptly 
articulate this openness to ecumenism as follows: 


15 T use the terms Hispanic and Latino/a interchangeably. I am aware of the 
implications that the term “Latino/a” is the power of naming oneself, Hispanic is 
perceived by some to be the colonized assigned name. | also recognize that there is no 
real consensus as to which term is more of a protest and subversive among scholars 
and the Hispanic/Latino/a communities in the U.S. For this reason I have chosen to use 
both terms. 

'© Benjamin Valentin, Mapping Public Theology: Beyond Culture, Identity, and 
Difference. (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2002), p. 9. 
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Indeed, one of the hallmarks of Latino/a theologies is a certain type of 
ecumenical awareness and solidarity that crosses traditional 
denominational and interpretive boundaries. el 


Conversation with other scholars is a search for responsible Latino/a 
public discourse, which is an indispensable tool for arriving at a more inclusive 
ethical deliberation.'* A more comprehensive social justice that affirms human 
dignity it will follow that my method requires a method that provides room for 
a hue of different voices. U.S. Hispanic/Latino theologians have called this 
type of theologizing teología en conjunto, a collaborative or joint theology. It 
is precisely this spirit of collaboration that is at the core of a relational and 
incarnational ethic. This should not be simply an intradialogue or 
intracollaboration among Latino/a ethicists but a broader dialogue with other 
communities.” Ethical deliberation that does not engage a broad and varied 
constituency risks losing the power of solidarity and insights that other groups 
can contribute. 

Nevertheless, my denominational and ethnic identification are a critical 
part of my moral universe. My Christian formation was in an independent 
Hispanic Pentecostal denomination. A more accurate description would be that 
I belong to a Latino/a Pentecostal denomination among the many and various 
forms of Latino/a Pentecostalisms. My task here is to present what Rubén 
Rosario Rodriguez calls “dominant motifs” which fundamentally influence the 
way | think about and do ethics. In other words, what in my (kitchen) particular 
location (a Hispanic/Latino Pentecostal engaged in cross denominational 
discourse) has provided room for an incarnational and relational ethic that 
includes a diversity of voices? 

A word must be said here about my suspicion and trepidation 
concerning identifying cultural and social location. As I will assert elsewhere, - 
my goal is to encourage a public discourse in my ethical deliberation that will 
foster a broader and more comprehensive method for implementing an ethic of 
social justice. Often, when one names one’s theological and cultural abode the 
propensity is to be typecast one who is solely interested in the plight of a 


17 Miguel A. De La Torre & Edwin David Aponte, Introducing Latino/a Theologies. 

(Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 2001), p. 113. They use Hispanic Summer Program (HSP) 

aint Hispanic Theological Initiative as signs of this new ecumenism among Latino/as. 
Rubén Rosario Rodriguez, “A Voice for the Voiceless,” Apuntes:Reflexiones 

teológicas desde el margen hispano, Year 22, No. 1, Spring, 2002, p. 107. 

2 Valentin, Mapping Public Theology..., p. 131. 
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particular group. In other words, location is equivalent to an exclusion of other 
voices and commitments. Often when I say speak of my Pentecostal tradition 
an entire avalanche of assumptions concerning my ethic and theology meet me 
at the table of ethical deliberation. There are assumptions about every religious 
tradition, Pentecostals are just one example of the difficulty of doing ethics in a 
pluralistic world. This need not be the case in an ethic that seeks to be 
relational. Recognition of one’s place or places in the world need not cut off 
conversation. Valentín has it correct, when he says: 


“I submit that the theorizing of public space and discourse does not 
require that we underplay our particular social and cultural locations 

or that we disregard matters of culture, identity, and difference, 
but rather, that we return to them in a newly spatialized way—one that 
plays up the liberating possibilities that inhere in those interstitial sites 
of interaction , interconnection, and exchange “in between” differences 
in our society.” 


Eldin Villafañe has given a name to a Hispanic American Pentecostal 
social ethic. He calls this ethic “social spirituality” or an “ethic of the Spirit.” 
Villafañe describes this Pneumatological paradigm as the Hispanic Pentecostal 
self- understanding of “being the community of the Spirit in the world and for 
the world, but not of the world.” It is precisely this being for the world that is 
at the forefront of a Spirit-led ethic. The Pneumatological ethic takes seriously 
the historical project of the Spirit and is congruent with the eschatological 
breaking in of God’s reign as a sign of God's “yes” to humanity. This is a 
movement away from an other-worldly spirituality that gave precious little 
attention to a lived-theological ethic. An ethic of the Spirit is grounded in my 
experience as a Pentecostal which frees me to follow the demands for justice 
coming from the Spirit. It is a this-worldly Christianity, proposed by 
Bonhoeffer, that does away with the unnecessary bifurcation of Spirit and 
human life. Itis a Trinitarian ethic that takes seriously the perichoreitic dance 
of God fostered by the Spirit and challenges humanity to emulate this unity. 

I say “yes” to an ethic that embraces a shared common life and affirms 
the dignity of all its inhabitants. The Spirit’s all-embracing of life is a model of 
a this-worldly ethic that eschews an escapism, that does not wish to deal with 
the complexities and ambiguities of our times. Still, maintains its Quixotic 


2 Valentín, Mapping Public Theology, p.xxi. 
2 Villafañe, The Liberating Spirit, p. 193. (Authors italics). Spirit with a capital “S” is 
the Holy Spirit for the author and with a lower case “s” is the human spirit. 
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idealism of transcendent judgment. The humbling part is that none can ever say 
for sure that they have totally grasped or been grasped by the Spirit in their 
totality. Neither can anyone claim that they have understood the totality of how 
to work in unison with the Spirit’s action in history. This is a process that 
requires on-going washing and heating, in conjunction with a community of 
cooks. 

I am presently situated in a camp that believes in a Pneumatological 
social ethic. It is the task of the Christian ethicists to discern where the Spirit’s 
action for creation is taking place and join in that struggle.” This paradigm is 
helpful for an ethic of public discourse because it is joined with the recognition 
of the Spirit’s freedom to act both in and outside the Church. In the words of 
the Johannine Gospel, “The Spirit blows where it chooses, and you hear the 
sound of it, but you do not know where it comes from or where it goes. So it is 
with everyone born of the Spirit.” A Pneumatological ethic if it is to be 
authentic and relevant should correlate with all of life, if not, it is inconsistent 
with the Spirit of life who empowers all of life. In this way, a Pneumatological 
ethic is consistent with an Incarnational theology. What Gustavo Gutiérrez, 
says about theology is also true of ethics. 

Any reflection that does not help in living according to the Spirit is not 
Christian theology. When all is said and done, then, all authentic theology is 
spiritual theology. This fact does not weaken the rigorously scientific character 
of that theology; it does, however, properly situate it.? 

In terms of the cooking metaphor, this Pneumatological ethic would be 
analogous to a pot-luck dinner in which many dishes are ‘brought to the 
community meal. Pentecost is an image which for me is most analogous to a 
pot-luck dinner. What was miraculous about Pentecost is not just that everyone 
began to speak in other languages, but rather, that the large crowd was able to 
hear the disciples, both women and men. A Pentecost ethic is the ability to 
move beyond oneself and communicate to the other in an intelligible way. It is 
through the Spirit’s empowering that an ethic that proclaims justice in the 
public sphere can take place. An ethic of the Spirit, is not just speaking in 
many different languages, but also one that empowers for the hearing of many 
different voices. This is the pot-luck dinner that is both liberating and 
empowering for communities both near and far. 


2 Ibid, p. 193. 


2 Gustavo Gutiérrez, We Drink from Our Own Wells: The Spiritual Journey of a 
People, (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1973), p. 37. 
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Why these ingredients? Questions about sources: 


Obviously, your theological convictions and your social and cultural 
commitments have much to do with the sources you select to incorporate in 
your method. I am committed to an ethic of social justice. Moreover, because I 
take seriously my Latino/a Pentecostal heritage while encouraging a public 
discourse for a more comprehensive justice-oriented ethic my sources must 
reflect this commitment. The desired taste determines the ingredients that are 
chosen. Defining the expected taste is always a necessary first step. 

I have elsewhere stated that social justice is the emancipation and 
recognition the dignity of all humanity. This cry for social justice is a demand 
for equality of all human beings before God and each other on every level of 
their existence. Equality is not the same as sameness, because things are equal 
does not mean they are the same. Here, the premise is simply that things can be 
fundamentally different but should be given equal dignity and respect. In 
affirming, dignidad- the inherent imago-Dei in all humanity, the implication is 
that dignidad demands the recognition of the other to be heard, to be treated as 
an equal. Any historical and present inequalities should be addressed with 
judgment and at times condemnation. Part of coming to a potluck dinner is 
being open to having your dish tasted or on the untouched list by other cooks. 

At the very core of public discourse, is the need that for the discourse 
to be grounded in the pursuit of social justice. This type of discourse is 
indispensable for a more far-reaching social ethic. Any conversation has its 
limits. Nevertheless, the spirit of welcoming other voices is fundamental to any 
ethic that makes demands on how we ought to live in community. An ethic 
that informs itself and engages other disciplines critically opens the dinning 
table up to more diners and therefore meets the needs of more comprehensive 
guest list. A willingness to foster justice for more communities is what 
motivates me to engage in ethical deliberations with multiple conversation 
partners. 

Even public discourse has its limitations and parameters. If I accept 
the interconnectedness of the entire human family, how is this represented in 
my methodology? What is a priori to the public discourse, are the demands of 
justice and dignity founded on God’s yes to humankind. Ultimately, the goal is 
not the discourse itself, but to foster liberating social justice practices in a 
shared life. In order for the cooking to be truly encompassing of the realities of 
life I must draw from a variety of sources from economic analysis, socio- 
cultural criticism, political philosophy, and many other disciplines. My ethical 
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method is opting for a public theology that fosters liberating practices. 
Valentin’s definition of public theology serves as a model for my ethical work: 


“A public theology, then, is a form of discourse that couples either 
language, symbols, or background concepts of a religious tradition 
with an overarching, integrative, emancipatory sociopolitical 
perspective in such a way that it movingly captures the attention and 
moral conscience of a broad audience and promotes the cultivation of 
those modes of love, care, concern, and courage required both for 
individual fulfillment and broad-based social activism.” 


Still, many calls for public discourse, are a code word to implement 
and impose the ethic of a socially, politically, or economically dominant group. 
The public ethical discourse proposed by many has been painfully inattentive 
to historically disadvantaged groups both in the U.S. and outside of the 
country. Even among those who have articulated for a more “Pentecostal” 
hearing, the voice of the disenfranchised based on gender, sexual, class, race 
biases has still not been heard. This ethic demands a more intentional hearing 
of the people not inside the upper room but of the great crowds gathered 
outside the upper-room at Pentecost. One only need to engage prevailing 
arguments on how public theology should be done to see that there is an 
attempt to reinforce the cultural hegemony of the dominant culture, gender and 
class and portray it as truly engaging different constituencies.” The uncritical 
articulation of the norms of the dominant culture as universal principles, which 
are completely self-authenticating to all, is not a comprehensive public 
discourse. This is precisely the public ethical discourse that I wish to challenge. 

I wish to engage in an ethical discourse that is more open to the dissenting 
voices of the other and challenges the universalizing discourses that have — 
disenfranchised many. A public ethic that is not intentional about recognizing ~ 
human needs for liberation, having an open table, and is not grounded in | 
Christ’s and the Spirit’s for-otherness is inefficacious and truly not public 
enough. 

What sources facilitate a hearing an inclusion of multiple ingredients — 
and serve as a call to social action? What ingredients are demanded by a 
cuisine that is intentional about a vast connoisseurship? The danger of limiting - 
our ingredients or recipes is that we will not have enough variety of dishes or — 


2 Valentin, Mapping Public Theology, p. 87. A 


* Please see Max L Stackhouse, “Public Theology and Ethical Judgment,” in Theology 
Today, Vol. 58/2, 1998, p. 175. 
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astes to encourage large groups of people to just social action on behalf of 
'tumanity. Obviously, one cook cannot complete this order. Neither can it be 
one in one day. I now understand Larry Rasmussen’s phrase, “There is no 
uch thing as a retired ethicists.” So, there are many meals prepared at different 
imes addressing different needs. Any attempt to feed the hungry all at once 
vould be noble but impossible. The goal here is to engage in the process of 
ooking, and keep incorporating ingredients that best nourish the present 
unger you are trying to address. 

Beverly W. Harrison is correct, the realization of interstructured 
ppression, calls for a multidimensional approach for justice seeking. This is 
vhat I mean by incorporating different ingredients in the food preparation. In 
he words of Beverly Harrison: 


But strategies against oppression are much the poorer if they are not 
informed by a deepening consciousness of the interstructuring of 
oppression that operates in society. . . . Rather we can observe that 
where social revolutions have been carried through without 
multidimensional sensitivity to sociohistorical contradictions— that 
is, without sensitivity to religious, racial, and ethnic hatred and 
oppression and without acknowledgement of sexual politics.” 


t is precisely this multidimensional sensibilities which can be engendered by a 
ublic discourse committed to social justice. 

Any voices that help prompt action on behalf of justice, and give a 
lear articulation of where human dignity and freedom are being crushed are 
mportant ingredients that should be used in this meal preparation. The goal 
ere is not just to have an ethic that describes where abuses are taking place, 
ut also one that makes suggestions for resistance and improvement. These 
ngredients should engage both people within and outside of Christian and 
eligious traditions. These suggestions must also take seriously the 
ecommendations of other groups who may disagree with their summations. 
Jltimately, each group is free to eat (act) on whichever recommendation they 
eem most fair. All this is in the context of the freedom of others and God to 
tand in judgment of these decisions. : 

On the economic level a healthy portion of social critique of 
apitalism, late-capitalism, and the turbo-capitalism in an increased globalized 


Beverly Wildung Harrison, Making the Connections: Essays in Feminist Social 
thics, edited by Carol S. Robb, (Boston: Beacon Press,1985), p. 240. 
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society is necessary. A critique of capitalism run amok and the repercussions 
that are implicit with this form of economic policy must be an ingredient that 
seeks to recognize the dignity among the poor throughout the world and in the 
U.S. context. Particular, attention must be given to the disparity between the 
wealth distribution of “First” World countries and Two-thirds world countries. 

In the case of gender inequality, critiques by mujeristas, womanists, 
feminists, Evangelical women for equal rights must be at the table. The 
ruminations and illuminations by these communities and scholars seasons the 
cuisine with spices that have too often been overlooked. The description that 
mujeristas, feminists, and womanists give of patriarchal and kyriarchical 
systems and how to resist and topple them is liberating insight, The self- 
assertion of women must be honored in the Spirit of Pentecost, who descended 
on both men and women. Any muting of their voices in the public sphere is 
akin to quenching the Spirit that works on behalf of all of humanity (pro 
nobis). There must also be room for disagreements and discrepancies among 
the groups, there is no idealistic view that all these perspectives will come to - 
similar conclusions to what an open table will look. However, there should 
always be a willingness to listen even if one choses to disagree. 

As for the colonizing practices of certain nation-states and 
multinational corporations, the critique of postcolonial studies is necessary. 
The voices of Edward Said, Homi Bhabha, Fernando Segovia and Gayatri 
Spivak are necessary ingredients to a critical analysis of how colonization not 
only captivates but also dehumanizes the other. The earlier voices of 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, and many other writers should be incorporated in a 
social-historical analysis of the consequences of colonization and the spread of 
Empire. At the heart of any investigations is the commitment to uncover the 
core of oppressive practices while constructing viable counter-discourses. 

The list of ingredients is endless when one is constructing an ethic that 
seeks to affirm human dignity. Wherever human dignity is destroyed, or 
crushed different ingredients can be added. A list of hierarchy of oppression is — 
not useful rather a multilayered ethic which confronts the complicated 
networks of oppression. A potluck table which fuses the fundamental belief of 
a Divine for-otherness with an endorsement of public discourse must be willing 
to hear to a symphony of voices. Public Ethics is a collaborative effort that — 
cannot be done in isolation. It is conversation that leads to action. 

Admittedly, there will be some questionable dishes at the meal. That is — 
to say that those who do not agree with my methodology are present in the 
public sphere. Still, the a priori table manners concerning judgment at the 
table is liberation and dignity as affirmed by God’s yes to humanity. Although — 
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(the potluck is an open table, it is not open for oppression to run rough-shock 


cover often silenced voices. Lest we forget the Pentecost principle is that all \ 


voices were heard but there was a sermon that called for metanoia.. The 
(oppressors are invited to be nourished and liberated by a word of judgment and 
mercy, brought from those who are traditionally on the periphery. In essence, 
(this is a public ethical discourse with liberation and dignity as its ultimate telos. 

Ethics as cooking is an experiment that challenges action towards 
‘social justice on many levels. It is an invitation for critical investigation, and an 
(openness to placing ones moral judgments on the table of public discourse. In 
«addition, it is an idealism charged with the responsibility of meeting a huge 
«array of human needs. This type of cooking demands that you give of yourself, 
sand give to the other. Any attempt towards justice is first informed by a 
¿conversation with the oppressed. An open table may mean that those who you 
ido not agree with will attend, but you always have the freedom to refuse their 
‘cooking. Cooking is more than describing ingredients it is action. Cooking is 
‘heating, washing, cutting and baking. Any ethic that is not a lived-out 
itheological ethic, is like reading a cookbook but never trying the recipe 
oneself. 


Resumen 

El autor usa la metáfora de la cocina y el acto de cocinar para entender la 
practica ética en la esfera pública. En este sentido extiende el concepto de 
Eliezer Valentín de la teología de la cocina al campo de la ética. Tres 
características marcan la ética como cocina: el suplir la necesidad humana 
para libertad y dignidad; una mesa que esta abierta para elogios y criticas; y 
afincada en el ser para otro de Dios manifestados en la encarnación y en la 
acción del espíritu en la historia. 
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